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For Friends’ Review. 


THOMAS STORY. 


(Continued from page 723.) 

The Kirk of Scotland, through its ministers 
and elders, being in power, proved, as the Epis- 
copacy, the Presbyterianism or Independency 
of England, alike ready to persecute the Truth, 


when it yielded not to men the honor claimed 
by their pride, under the cloak of religion. The 
General Assembly of 1696 published an act “ for 
the preventing of the growth of the abominable 
heresies of the Quakers,” recommending “ to all 
provincial synods, presbyteries, ministers, and 
Kirk sessions to use all proper means for re- 
claiming them.” 

The means considered proper and commended 
by the ministers from their pulpits, were 
‘charging the people not to converse, nor have 
any dealings with the Quakers; that they were 
as dangerous to come near as those who have 
the plague;” threatening ‘‘ with excommunica- 
tion any who attended their meetings ;”’ calling 
‘them heretics, blasphemers, deluders and pos- 
sessed with the devil.” 

Under the influence of these teachings from 
their religious guides, the magistrates and com- 
monalty were in a rage whenever they saw 
Friends, the people throwing stones and dirt at 
them in the streets, frequently crying out “ Stone 
those Quakers to death, for the ministers have 
excommunicated them.”’ Friends were violently 
assaulted, even in their own houses ; when they 
rented rooms, they were driven from them by 
the magistrates, saying “‘ there shall be no Qua- 
kers here.” The elders of the Kirk went about 
to the victuallers and houses of entertainment, 
forbidding them to sell the Quakers either food 
or drink. ; 

In perils like those of apostolic days, was the 


gospel preached in Scotland. But after a meet- 
ing at Glasgow, where the Collegians and the 
common mob were active in disturbance, Thomas 
Story says, “the meeting ended in divine peace, 
and in a sense of the love and goodness of the 
Lord ; which is a present, as well as a future 
reward, far exceeding all that can be suffered 
for it in this short life and momentary world.’’ 

Returning to England, he was at a meetin 
at New Castle-upon-Tyne. Sir Thomas Liddell, 
of Ravensworth Castle, baronet, with whom he 
had a former acquaintance, hearing of his hav- 
ing become a Quaker, desired a friend of New 
Castle toinvite Thos. Story to dine with him ; 
accepting the invitation, he had much conversa- 
tion with him. The baronet told him, he had 
a great respect for Friends as a people, and liked 
their way, being sensible of that principle of 
divine light and truth they professed. He further 
informed him, that he commonly went to Pres- 
byterian meeting, asking Thos. Story “ whether 
a man might not serve and worship God in his 
mind among any sort of people, though he might 
differ from them in his sentiments in some 
points, and in his secret judgment like the way 
of some other people better.” 

Thomas Story perceiving his convincement 
of the way of truth in his understanding, and 
that he stumbled at the crossand the meanness 
of the appearance of Friends, answered, “ that 
the Lord Jesus Christ said, whosoever shall de- 
ny me before men, him also will I deny before 
my Father and the holy angels;” and the apos- 
tle also saith, “ With the heart, man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth, confes- 
sion is made unto salvation.” 

He further told him, that “ in these latter 
days, the voice of the angel on the right hand of 
the Majesty on High is uttered, and going over 
the nations louder and louder; and the elect of 
God have heard and do hear it, and many are 
gathered, and more are gathering into one body 
and one spirit. And it is not lawful for them 
to stay any longer where they have been, but to 
desert Babylon, the false chureh divided in 
itself, which cannot stand, but must shortly fall 
through the mighty Word of God.”’ 

“ As for us, who are at this day scornfully 
nick-named Quakers, by the children of Babel, 
it is remarkable that we became a people by the. 
gathering arm of the Lord, by the convictions 
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of his Holy Spirit, and the assent of the under- 
standing to the testimony and baptism of one 
Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, and of Christ, which 
leadeth into all truth; and not by any notions, 
or faiths, or creeds, or articles contrived by the 
art and will of man, or by any subscriptions, 
oaths, or agreements thereunto ; and yet settled, 
as it were, at once, in one uniformity of doctrine, 
principle, practice, and discipline, which no other 
people ever did so fully, since the days of the 
apostles of Christ.’ 

‘‘ He heard me with patience, but what I said 
gave no countenance to the way this great and 
rich man had chosen to conceal himself and his 
real sentiments from the world. I found it to 
be my place and duty to be plain with him, ac- 
cording to all that was presented in my mind 
on that occasion, that 1 might keep my own 
peace, which remained in me. He told me he 
had read some of William Penn’s books, and 
would willingly ride a hundred miles to see him. 
He had likewise read some of George Keith’s 
books, and said the former wrote in a free, open, 
natural, and flowing style, and gave him great 
satisfaction ; but the books of the latter were 
more labored and artificial, and never offered 
him any relish of sweetness, though the matter 
was in itself true, and his reasoning often 
strong; but as he was fallen away from his 
principles, he was not to be regarded ; though 
the truths he had written would remain in their 
own weight, whatever became of the author.” 

‘(Tn the evening, when we inclined to return 
to New Castle, he took his horse and accom. 
panied us until we came near the town, and we 
parted in free and open friendship.” 

Visiting the Countess of Carlisle, and the 
conversation turning on religious subjects, he 
spoke to her plainly of the dangers attending 
the greatness of this world; “‘‘ By grace are ye 
saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God.’ Yet you who are great in 
this world, are in most danger, because of the 
cares, riches pleasures, honors, and glory of it; 
for the most High regardeth none of these 
things, but considers you only as others of man- 
kind; these high stations and circumstances de- 
lude your hearts by their glittering delights, 
and betray you into forgetfulness of God, your 
Creator, and a neglect of the gift of his grace, 
which is in you, though the Lord is not wanting 
to you in his kind and merciful admonitions 
and reproofs in your own minds.” 

“ When the world ceases to give satisfaction 
through its diversions and enjoyments, and 
through divine light you see the errors of your 
way, and remorse is brought over you, then, in- 
stead ofthe counsel and help of such as have 
known the word of reproof, and walked in the 
path of life eternal, to direct you into the way 
which leads to the kingdom of God, and to 
that unspeakable glory, the beatific vision of his 
countenance, which never ends, as all this world, 
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and the glory and pleasures of it do, even in a 
moment, and are known no more; you are in 
more danger of everlasting ruin than those in 
lower stations. For in times of humiliation, 
when you are fittest for the teachings of God, 
as it is written, ‘ the humble he will teach, and 
the meek he will guide in judgment,’ then, your 
priests say you are melancholy ; a ball, or other 
unchristian like diversion, must be promoted, and 
your physician must give physic to your bodies ; 
when alas! the sickness is in the soul, and they 
know it not, and can never be cured, but by the 
physician of value, the High Priest of God and 
Saviour of the soul, who first slays in it the 
vain and sinful life of the world, in which all 
the evils thereof dwell, and then breathes into 
it life eternal, the life of Jesus, the son of God, 
who never fell.” 

The Countess received him with respect, and 
made enquiries on various points of the profes- 
sion of Friends, hearing with candor and pa- 
tience the plain answers made. The interview 
appears to have closed in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

[To be continued.] 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
| By Joun Carp, M. A. 
(Continued from page 727 ) 
| Again : View religion as an Art, and, in this 
light too, its compatibility with a busy and ac- 
tive life in the world, it will not be difficult to 
perceive. For religion as an art differs from 
secular arts in this respect, that it may be prac- 
tised simultaneously with other arts—with all 
other work and occupation in which we may be 
engaged. A man cannot be studying architec- 
ture and law at the same time. The medical 
practitioner cannot be engaged with his patients, 
and at the same time planning houses or build- 
ing bridges,—practising, in other words, both 
medicine and engineering at one and the same 
moment. The practice of one secular art ex- 
cludes for the time the practice of other secular 
arts. But not so with the art of religion. This 
is the universal art, the common, all-embracing 
profession. It belongs to no one set of func- 
tionarics, to no special class of men. States- 
man, soldier, lawyer, physician, poet, painter, 
tradesman, farmer,—men of every craft and 
calling in life—may, while in the actual dis- 
charge of the duties of their varied avocations, 
be yet, at the same moment, discharging the 
| duties of a higher and nobler vocation—prac. 
tising the art of a Christian. Secular arts, in 
most cases, demand of him who would attain to 
eminence in any one of them, an almost exclu- 
sive devotion of time and thought, and toil. The 


most versatile genius can seldom be master of 


more than one art ; and for the great majority, 
the only calling must be that by which they 
earn their daily bread. Demand of the poor 
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tradesman or peasant, whose every hour is, 
absorbed in the struggle to earn a competency | 
for himself and his family, that he shall be also 
a thorough proficient in the art of the physician, 
or lawyer, or sculptor, and you demand an im- 
possibility. If religion were an art such as| 
these, few indeed could learn it. ‘The two ad- 
monitions, ‘“* Be diligent in business,” and “ Be 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” would be 
reciprocally destructive. 

But religion is no such art; for it is the art 
of being, and of doing, good ; to be an adept in 
it, is to become just, truthful, sincere, self-| 
denied, gentle, forbearing, pure in word and| 
thought and deed. And the school for learning 
this art is, not the closet, but the world,—not | 
some hallowed spot where religion is taught, and | 
proficients, when duly trained, are sent forth | 
into the world,—but the world itself—the coarse, 
profane, common world, with its cares and temp- 
tations, its rivalries and competitions, its hourly, 
ever-recurring trials of temper and character. | 
This is, therefore, an art which all can practise, 
and for which every profession and calling, the 
busiest and most absorbing, afford scope and 
discipline. When a child is learning to write, 
it matters not of what words the copy set to him 
is composed, the thing desired being that, what- 
ever he writes, he learn to write well. When a 
man is learning to be a Christian, it matters not 
what his particular work in life may be; the 
work he does is but the copy-line set to him ; 
the main thing to be considered is that he learn 
tw live well. The form is nothing, the execution 
is everything. It is true indeed that prayer, 
holy reading, meditation, the solemnities and 
services of the Church, are necessary to religion, 
and that these can be practised only apart from 
the work of secular life. But it is to be remem- 
bered that all such holy exercises do not ter- 
minate in themselves. They are but steps in 
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may train himself into the timid, effeminate 
piety of what is technically called “ the religious 
life.” But never, in the highest and holiest 
sense, can he hecome a reliyious man, until he 
has acquired those habits of daily self-denial, of 
resistance to temptation, of kindness, gentleness, 
humility, sympathy, active beneficence, which 
are to be acquired only in daily contact with 
mankind. ‘Tell us not, then, that the man of 
business, the bustling tradesman, the toil-worn 
laborer, has little or no time to attend to reli- 
gion. As well tell us that the pilot, amid the 
winds and storms, has no leisure to attend to 
navigation—or the general on the field of battle, 
to the art of war! Where will he attend to it? 
Religion is not a perpetual moping over good 
books—-religion is not even prayer, praise. But 
religion, I repeat, is, mainly and chiefly the 
glorifying God amid the duties and trials of the 
world,—the guiding our course amid the adverse 
winds and currents of temptation, by the star- 
light of duty and the compass of divine truth,— 
the bearing us manfully, wisely, courageously, 
for the honor of Christ, our great Leader, in the 
conflict of life. Away then with the notion that 
ministers and devotees may be religious, but that 
a religious and holy life is impracticable in the 
rough and busy world! Nay rather, believe 
me, that is the proper scene, the peculiar and 
appropriate field for religion,—the place in which 
to prove that piety is not a dream of Sundays 
and solitary hours; that it can bear the light of 
day : that it can wear well amid the rough jost- 
lings, the hard struggles, the coarse contacts of 
common life, —the place, in one word, to prove 
how possible it is for a man to be at once “ not 
slothful in business,’ and ‘fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 

Another consideration, which I shall adduce 
in support of the assertion that it is not impos- 
sible to blend religion with the business of com- 


the ladder to heaven, good only as they help us| mon life, is this: that religion consists, not so 
to climb. They are the irrigation and enrich-| much in doing spiritual or sacred acts, as in 
ing of the spiritual soil—worse than useless if| doing secular acts from a sacred or spiritual 
the crop be not more abundant. They are, in| motive. 

short, but means to an end—good only in sofar| There is a very common tendency in our 
as they help us to be good and to do good—to | minds to classify actions according to their out- 
glorify God and do good to man ; and that end | ward form, rather than according to the spirit or 
can perhaps best be attained by him whose life| motive which pervades them. Literature is 
is a busy one, whose avocations bear him daily | sometimes arbitrarily divided into “sacred” and 
into contact with his fellows, into the intercourse | ‘ profane”’ literature; history into “ sacred” and 
of society, into the heart of the world. Noman ‘ profane” history,—in which classification the 
can be a thorough proficient in navigation who! term “ profane’’ is applied, not to what is bad 
has never been at sea, though he may learn the | or unholy, but to everything that is not techni- 
theory of it at home. No man can become a| cally sacred or religious—to all literature that 
soldier by studying books on military tactics in does not treat of religious doctrines and duties, 
his closet: he must in actual service acquire | and to all history save church history. And we 
those habits of coolness, courage, discipline, ad-| are very apt to apply the same principle to ac- 
dress, rapid combination, without which the| tions. ‘Thus, in many pious minds there is » 
most learned in the theory of strategy or engi- | tendency to regard all the actions of common 
neering will be but a school-boy soldier after all. | life as so much an unfortunate necessity, lost to 
And, in the same way, 2 man in solitude and/| religion. Prayer, the reading of the Bible and 
study may become a most learned theologian, or‘ devotional books, public worship—and baying 
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selling, digging, sowing, bartering, money-mak- 
ing, are separated into two distinct, and almost 
hostile, categories. The religious heart and 
sympathies are thrown entirely into the former, 
and the latter are barely tolerated as a bondage 
incident to our fallen state, but almost of neces- 
sity tending to turn aside the heart from God. 

But what God hath cleansed, why should we 
call common or unclean ? The tendency in ques- 
tion, though founded on right feeling, is surely 
a mistaken one. For it is to be remembered 
that moral qualities reside not in actions, but in 
the agent who performs them, and that it is the 
spirit or motive from which we do any work 
that constitutes it base or noble, worldly or 
spiritual, secular or sacred. The actions of an 
automaton may be outwardly the same as those 
of a moral agent, but who attributes to them 
goodness or badness? A musical instrument | 
may discourse sacred melodies better than the 
holiest lips can sing them, but who thinks of | 
commending it for its piety? It is the same 
with actions as with places. Just as no spot or 
scene on earth is in itself more or less holy than 
another, but the presence of a holy heart may 
hallow—of a base one, desecrate—any place 
where it dwells; so with actions. Many ac- 
tions, materially great and noble, may yet, be- 
cause of the spirit that prompts and pervades 
them, be really ignoble and mean ; and, on the 
other hand, many actions, externally mean and 
lowly, may, because of the state of his heart who 
does them, be truly exalted and honorable. It 
is possible to fill the highest station on earth, 
and go through the actions pertaining to it in a | 
spirit that degrades all its dignities, and renders 
all its high and courtly doings essentially vulgar 
and mean. And it is no mere sentimentality to 
say, that there may dwell in a lowly mechanic’s 
or household servant’s breast a spirit that digni- 
fies the coarsest toils and ‘renders drudgery 
divine.’”’ Herod of old was a slave, though he 
sat upon a throne; but who will say that the 
work of that carpenter’s shop at Nazareth was 
not noble and kingly work indeed ! 

And as the mind constitutes high or low, so 
secular or spiritual. A life spent amidst holy 
things may be intensely secular; a life the most 
of which is passed in the thick and throng of 
the world, may be holy and divine. A minister, 
for instance, preaching, praying, ever speaking 
holy words and performing sacred acts, may be 
all the while doing actions no more holy than 
those of the printer who prints Bibles, or of the 
bookseller who sells them; for, in both cases 
alike, the whole affair may be nothing more than 
a trade. Nay, the comparison tells worse for 
the former, for the secular trade is innocent and 
commendable, but the trade which traffics and 
tampers with holy things is, beneath all its mock 
solemnity, ‘‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.” So, to 
adduce one other example, the public worship 
of God is holy work: no man can be living a 
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holy life who neglects it. But the public wor. 
ship of God may be—and with multitudes who 
frequent our churches is—degraded into work 
most worldly, most unholy, most distasteful to 
the great Object of our homage. He “ to whom 
all hearts be open, all desires known,” discerns 
how many of you have come hither to-day frow 
the earnest desire to hold communion with the 
Father of Spirits, to open your hearts to Him, 
to unburden yourselves in His loving presence 
of the cares and crosses that have been pressing 
hard upon you through the past week, and by 
common prayer and praise, and the hearing of 
His holy Word, to gain fresh incentive and 
energy for the prosecution of His work in the 
world ; and how many, on the other hand, frou 
no better motive, perhaps, than curiosity or old 
habit, or regard to decency and respectability, 
or the mere desire to get rid of yourselves and 
pass a vacant hour that would hang heavy on 
your hands. And whocan doubt that where 
such motives as these prevail, to the piercing, 
unerring inspection of Him whom outwardly we 
seem to reverence, not the market place, the ex- 
change, the counting-room, a place more ip- 
tensely secular—not the most reckless and 
riotous festivity, a scene of more unhallowed 
levity, than is presented by the House 
Prayer ? 

But, on the other hand, carry holy principles 
with you into the world, and the world will be- 
come hallowed by their presence. A Christ-like 
spirit will Christianise everything it touches. A 
meek heart, in which the altar-fire of love w 
God is burning, will lay hold of the commonest, 
rudest things in life, and transmute them, like 
coarse fuel at the touch of fire, into a pure and 
holy flame. Religion in the soul will make all 
the work and toil of life—its gains and losses, 
friendships, rivalries, competitions—its mani- 
fold incidents and events—the means of religious 
advancement. Marble or coarse clay, it matters 
not much with which of these the artist works, 
the touch of genius transforms the coarser ma- 
terial into beauty, and lends to the finer a value 
it never had before. Lofty or lowly, rude or 
refined, as life’s work to us may be, it will be- 
come toa holy mind only the material for an 
infinitely nobler than all the creations of genius 
-—the image of God in the soul. To spiritualise 
what is material, to Christianise what is secular 
—this is the noble achievement of Christian 
principle. If you are a sincere Christian, it 
will be your great desire, by God’s grace, to 
make every gift, talent, occupation of life, every 
word you speak, every action you do, subservient 
to Christian motive. Your conversation may 
not always—nay, may seldom, save with inti- 
mate friends—consist of formally religious words; 
you may perhaps shrink from the introduction 
of religious topics in general society : but it de- 
mands a less amount of Christian effort occa- 
sionally to speak religious words, than to infuse 
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the spirit of religion into all our words ; and if 
the whole tenor of your common talk be per- 
vaded by a spirit of piety, gentleness, earnest- 
ness, sincerity, it will be Christian conversation 
not the less. If God has endowed you with in- 
tellectual gifts, it may be well if you directly 
devote them to His service in the religious in- 
struction of others; but a man may be a Chris- 
tian thinker and writer as much when giving to 
science, or history, or biography, or poetry, a 
Christian tone and spirit, as when composing 
sermons or writing hymns. To promote the 
cause of Christ directly, by furthering religious 
works at-home and abroad, is undoubtedly your 
duty ; but remember that your duty terminates 
not when you have done all this, for you may 
promote Christ’s cause even still more effectually 
when in your daily demeanor—in the family, 
in society, in your business transactions, in all 
your common intercourse with the world, you 
are diffusing the influence of Christian principle 
around you by the silent eloquence of a holy 
life. Rise superior, in Christ’s strength, to all 
equivocal practices and advantages in trade ; 
shrink from every approach to meanness or dis- 
honesty ; let your eye, fixed on a reward before 


which earthly wealth grows dim, beam with | 
honor : let the thought of God make you self-| 


restrained, temperate, watchful over speech and 
conduct ; let the abiding sense of Christ’s re- 
deeming love to you make you gentle, self-denied, 
kind, and loving to all around you ;—then in- 
deed will your secular life become spiritualized, 
whilst, at the same time, your spiritual life will 
grow more fervent; then not only will your 
prayers become more devout, but when the knee 
bends not, and the lip is silent, the life in its 
heavenward tone will “ pray without ceasing ;” 
then from amidst the roar and din of earthly toil 
the ear of God will hear the sweetest anthems 
rising ; then finally, will your daily experience 
prove that it is no high and unattainable eleva- 
tion of virtue, but a simple and natural thing, 
to which the text points, when it bids us be 
both “diligent in business” and “ fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 


To whatever part of the creation which 
surrounds us, we direct our attention, whe- 
ther to its physical or to its intellectual order 
and organization, we still find ourselver over- 
whelmed with wonders, all indicating the wis- 
dom and benevolence of their Author; all tending 
to promote the happiness of the various races 
of animated nature. Among these wonders, 
the instincts with which these different races 
are, in various relations and degrees, imbued, are 
not the least. 

Jacob Taylor, a Chester County almanac 
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maker, near the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the county being then nearly a frontier 
settlement, tells a story of a flock of deer which 
occupied an island, not otherwise inhabited. A 
herd of our domestic cattle were introduced 
into the island, but their presence gave no alarm 
to the deer. The bellowing of the bulls, how- 
ever formidable it might seem to ears unaccus- 
tomed to the sound, did not in any degree dis- 
turb the tranquility of the previous occupants 
of the soil. But at length a dog found its way 
to the island, on which the deer immediately 
took the alarm, and fled with precipitation. 
Why then, inquires the almanac maker, of a 
supposed philosophical friend who is represented 
as present, were the deer so intimidated by the 
sight of a dog, although they remained undis- 
turbed by the presence of animals apparently 
so much more formidable? The philosopher 
answers, that there is a sympathy between all 
ruminating animals to prevent hostility or the 
fear of hostility from each other. The almanac 
maker, while seemingly assenting to the cor- 
rectness of the explanation, shrewdly suggests 
a wonder, in which, no doubt, some of our 
readers may partake, how the deer could dis- 
cover that the dog did not chew the cud as well 
as themselves. The sober truth seems to be, 
and here the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator are manifested, that those animals, 
whether ruminating or not, which live exclu- 
sively on vegetable food, manifest, while in their 
native state, no sign of hostility, or fear of 
The deer mani- 


hostility towards each other. 

fests no more fear of a horse than of an ox. At 
the same time, these herbivorous animals appear, 
independently of experience or education, to 
entertain an instinctive perception that an 
enemy lurks in the carnivorous races. They 
therefore naturally flee from them. 

The poet Cowper, in his account of the treat- 
ment of his tame hares, informs us that he in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of each other, a 
hare and a spaniel, with a view of ascertaining 
whether there was any natural hostility between 
the races to which they respectively belonged. 
The experiment was made with great caution, 
and as the hare manifested no signs of fear, and 
the spaniel no symptoms of hostility, he con- 
cluded that the apparent antipathy between the 
dog and the hare is artificial, not natural. The 
dog, he says, pursues because he is taught so 
to do, and the hare flees because he is pursued. 

If Cowper had been as shrewd a philosopher 
as he was interesting as a poet, he would proba- 
bly have discerned that his experiment was 
made under circumstances highly artificial, and 
could therefore lead to no reliable conclusion 
with regard to the result of such an acquaint- 
ance, if formed in the forest, beyond the influence 
of man. The hare, nursed and protected as it 
had been by Cowper, had unquestionably lost 
much of its vigilant instinctive dread, and con- 
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sequently was not likely to be evend when: no 
hostility appeared. The dog, educated altogether 
us a domestic animal, had, no doubt, been always 
accustomed to look to the hand of his master 
for his daily food, and had probably never been 
subjected to the necessity of acting as his own 
butcher. It was therefore highly unnatural 
and improbable that he should commence a new 
trade till impelled by hunger, The dog and the 
hare were therefore partially educated for 
peaceful acquaintance before they saw each | 
other. 

That the dog, in his natural state, is exclu- 
sively a carnivorous animal, will probably not 
be denied. The dogand the wolf are so similar | 
in their nature, that the latter, while rennitg 
in his native forest, may be justly regarded : 
the type of the former, with similar tena: 
ties, and depending for support upon similar 
means. Godman, in his Natural History, has 
produced evidence which can hardly be dis- 


puted, that the dog and the wolf are, properly | 


speaking, varieties of the same species, not 
unimals of different races. Their mutual pro- 
geny differs in one essential characteristic from 
all hybrid animals that are known. It is not 
marked with sterility. 
The innocent sheep 
victim of the wolf, and the depredations some- 
times made on the sheep-fold by domestic dogs, 
furnish evidence that it is education, not nature, 


| 
| 
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deal or instruction in the selection of their 
prey. But we often find, strangely mingled 
with these instinctive perceptions, means re- 
sorted to for escape from danger, or expedients 
for securing their prey, which can scarcely be 
accounted for otherwise than by the employment 
of the reasoning faculty. Why does the hound, 
when he falls on the scent of his prey, if he 
happens to make a retrograde movement, imme- 
| diately abandon it and pursue the proper course, 
but because the scent, if followed ina backward 
direction, grows fainter at every jump, thus in- 
dicating to a reasoning animal a greater lapse of 


|time since the scent was impressed on the 


ground. The numerous instances of sagacity 


« | exhibited by the dog furnish testimony which 


can hardly be disputed, that he is to a certain 


| extent a reasoning animal. 


The dog is only one among a countless number 


that may be justly reckoned, in some measure, 


appears the especial | 


which prevents the dog from more frequently glut- | 


ting his appetite with the flesh and blood of the 
lamb. 
dog stands conspicuous and comparatively alone, 
for the change effected by education in his 
habits and propensities. Though, from his af- 
finity to the wolf, the lamb would appear to be 
his especial food, yet we often find him trans 
formed by education to be the most efficient as- 
sistant to the shepherd in the protection of his 
flock. The shepherd’s dog, in particular, fur- 
nishes a most reliable protector either by day or 
by night, of the flock intrusted to his charge. 
A strange dog that may venture within his 
domain, is pretty sure to pay for his temerity 
by the loss of his life. 

So susceptible, indeed, is the dog of change 
of habit from education, that he is actually 
transformed from a carnivorous animal to one 
dependent entirely upon vegetable food. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, the dog and his 
master live alike upon oatmeal, prepared in the 
same manner and eaten out of the same vessel 
Among all the races that are susceptible of do 
mestication, as well as among those that are 
never subjected to the dominion of man, it is 
curious and interesting to observe how their in- 
stincts are blended in some degree with a species 
of ratiocination. The herbivorous animals ap- 
pear, as already observed, independently of ex- 
perience, to discover enemies in the carnivorous 
races; and the latter do not seem to require 


Indeed, of all the domestic animals, the | 


animal, directing his trunk to a part of the 





reasoning animals. The elephant, in particular, 
80 frequently exhibits evidence of the ¢ ombining 
and comparing power, that even Pope, with all 
his propensity to draw a strong line between 
reason and instinct, assigns to the elephant the 
character of a half reasoning animal. The 
following anecdote which I have read, though I 
cannot recall my authority, seems to prove that 
this interesting animal is not only capable of 
ratiocination, but also of ingenious contrivance. 
An elephant, whose chain did not allow him the 
full range of his prison house, was thrown a 
piece of money, which happened to rest some 
distance within the wall of his prison, but be- 
yond the reach of his chain. The sagacious 
wall 
immediately beyond where the piece of money 
lay, blew a strong blast, which, by its recoil, 
poured a current of air directly over the part 
of the floor where the money lay, and this cur- 
rent immediately drove the coin within the 
reach of his chain. 

The following anecdote, from “ Instinct Dis- 
played,” plainly indicates the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty by an animal not usually sup- 
posed to possess superior sagacity. 

Two goats, grazing about the ramparts of 
Plymouth citadel, got drawn upon the narrow 
ledge of the rock, and one of them advancing 
before the other till it came to an angle was 
enabled to return ; but on its way back, met its 
companion, which produced a most perplexing 
dilemma, as it was impossible for them to get 
past each other. Many persons saw them 
without being able to lend any assistance. After 
a considerable time one of the goats was ob- 
served to kneel down with great caution, and 
crouch as close as it could lie, which was no 
sooner done, than the other with great dexterity, 
walked over it, and they both returned the 
way they came in perfect safety. And at 
Ardinglass, in Ireland, two goats moving to- 
wards each other, overa precipice one thousand 
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feet high, on a narrow ledge of the rock, were 
seen to extricate themselves from danger by a 
similar expedient. 

As some of the instincts and propensities of 
the animal races are curiously moulded and im- 
proved by the education bestowed by man, it is 
interesting to observe how other instincts or the 
inferences drawn from them by the exercise of 
a reasoning faculty, are, in some others, almost 
annihilated by domestication. From remote 
antiquity, the innocent lamb has been regarded 
as the type of unresisting and patient suffering. 
So destitute, indeed, does the sheep, in its do- 
mestie condition appear of capacity or inclina- 
tion to resist, by any combined effort the assaults 
of the carnivorous races, that it has been as- 
sumed by Buffon that the whole race must long 
ago have perished from the earth if it had not 
been taken under the protection of man. A 
little acquaintance with the subject, however, 
must convince us that this conclusion has been 
too hastily drawn. Dr. Hancock, in his kssay 
on Instinct, informs us that sheep in a wild 
state manifest a strong propensity to associate 
for mutual defence. Asin this condition the 
rams constitute about half the flock, they furnish, 
of course, a much larger proportion of warriors 
than in the domestic state. If the flock is 
threatened with an attack, the rams immediately 
form a line, placing themselves in front, some- 
what in advance of the weaker members of the 
flock, and thus constitute a phalanx which 
even the larger animals of prey find it no easy 
matter to penetrate. 

Among the wonders presented by the varied 
instincts of animals, it is particularly interesting 
to observe how large a share of these instincts 
and propensities may be rendered subservient to 
human purposes. When the Almighty bestowed 
upon man dominion over all the inferior races 
of animated nature, the means to establish this 
power as well as the authority were conferred. 
These means are found in the varied powers of 
the reasoning faculty. It said that the 
bunched oxen of the Hoitentots are taught to 
perform, in some measure, the duties of the 
shepherd’s dog: ‘ they are instructed to guard 
the flocks; which service they perform with 
dexterity, and defend them from the attacks of 
strangers and of rapacious animuls.”’ 

That most useful of domestic animals, the 
horse, notwithstanding the almost endless variety 
of services which, under the direction of human 
reason, he is taught to perform, does in reality, 
little more than exercise the power which 
he instinctively possesses almost from the in- 
stant of his birth. The colt requires no in- 
struction, either from man or its parents, how 
to walk. He begins, when only a few hours 
old, to use his limbs, rather awkwardly, indeed, 
but in a manner essentially the same as that 
he is to practice through life. In his wildest 
and most playful gambols, he is only exercising 


is 
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,and improving the powers of locomotion which, 
without instruction, he received from the hand 
‘of nature. And what does he ever accomplish, 
| in the varied services in which he is employed, 
but exercise the instinctive power, moulded and 
| modified it is true, by human education, whieh 
he possessed from the day of his birth. He 
|moves as he is commanded, either swiftly or 
slowly, carries a burden, or presses against an 
opposing obstacle; yet he is only exercising 
| the instinctive faculty of locomotion. Still, a 
| little reflection may convince us that if the 
amount of intellect possessed by the horse was 
}much greater or much less than it is, he would 
| answer the purposes of his owner less perfectly 
than he does 
To bring these desultory remarks to a close, it 
may be observed, that as the instincts conferred 
upon the various animal races are evidently de- 
signed to promote the happiness of the whole, 
the dominion conferred upon man was certainly 
never designed to counteract this purpose, but 
as far as human influence can extend to promote 
it. It is therefore an evident part of the duty 
of man, as the delegated governor over the in- 
ferior races of animated nature, to render his 
government conducive to the great purpose of 
the promotion, not the destruction of happiness 
among the subjects of his authority. I. L. 


MACAULAY AND THE QUAKERS, 


“‘ Several correspondents,” says the London 
Athenzeum, “ have addressed us on the relation- 
ship of Mr. Macaulay to the Quakers—and we 
observe that some of our contemporaries occupy 
themselves with this question. The fact that 
Mr. Macaulay is the grandson of a Quaker ad- 
mits of no doubt. That Mr. Macaulay’s grand- 
father was disowned by the Society of Friends, 
also admits of no doubt. How far this public 
act of repudiation may have been the conse- 
quence of ‘dishonesty’ on the part of Mr 
Macaulay's grandfather—as most of our corres- 
pondents assert—and how far early feelings may 
have embittered the heart of the historian him- 
self toward the Quaker body, are questions 
which we cannot answer, and do not care to 
discuss. When the Society of Friends casts 
out a member, the reason assigned for the dis- 
| grace is: ‘ conduct inconsistent with the truth,’ 
|a phrase which the outside world must interpret 
}according to its own lights. Mr. Macaulay’s 
| srandfather, Thomas Mills, kept a bookshop in 

Bristol. He was not originally a Quaker, but, 
professing to be convinced of the truth of 
| Quaker principles, he was admitted into mem- 
bership in 1778. Eleven years later, he was 
| publicly disowned. But he continued to use 
| the garb and speech of a Quaker, and even to 
| attend the Quaker meétings, to the last. His 
; daughter, Selina, married Zachary Macaulay ; 
and was the mother of the essayist and historian. 


| 


| 
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These facts are matters of history, whatever in- 


ference may be drawn from them by the cu- 
rious.”’—Jaguirer. 


Happiness can be made quite as well of cheap 
materials as of dear ones. 





He is rich whose income exceeds his expenses, 
and heis poor whose expenses exceed his income. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1856. 


Instincts oF ANIMALS.—The article with 
this title, and with the signature of “E. L.” in 
another part of this paper, is one of the many 
essays dictated by our beloved friend, the late 
Editor, not long before his death, and while 
physical weakness confined him to his bed. 
Two of these essays yet remain for publication. 
During the last nineteen months of his life, he 
was prevented from reading and writing by 
dimness of sight, and all the productions of his 
well-stored and richly-cultivated mind, which 
have appeared in the Review during that 
period, were dictated to some member of his 
family, who acted as an amanuensis. 

Fully persuaded, for several months, that his 
life was drawing to its close, he regarded its 
termination with a calmness and serenity which 
evinced an unwavering trust in his Redeemer; 
and appeared only anxious to use his little re- 
maining strength in such a manner, as would 
most contribute to the benefit of his fellow- 
beings, and to the promotion of the cause of 
Truth. 

It is hoped that a memoir will in due season, 
be prepared of one whose example as a teacher 
and author of high scientific attainments; as 
an Editor who could recur to all he had written 
without a wish to blot out a single word; asa 
faithful laborer and elder in the Church of 
Christ; as a Christian in whom there was no 
guile, may be safely and most instructively im- 
pressed upon the present generation, and upon 
posterity. 


Toe LATE SAMUEL GuRNEY.—In a recent 
number of the Review ashort notice of the death 
of Samuel Gurney, was copied from a foreign 


paper. A more extended account is now given 





, 
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from the London Friend. One of our English 
correspondents writes: ‘We have lost a very 
valuable member of our Yearly Meeting, in dear 
Samuel Gurney. His nobility far exceeded 
that which Kings can give.” 

Another London periodical, after referring to 
him as the brother of Elizabeth Fry and Joseph 
John Gurney, adds: 

‘* He also, as well as they, had learned the les- 
son of life in the school of Him, who went about 
doing good. He had evidently taught himself to 
regard the great wealth with which Providence 


| had blessed him, as being, toa great extent, a trust 


| 








comuitted to him for the benefit of others. He did 
not, therefore, employ it to ac¢umulate around 
himself the costly trappings of material luxury 
and splendor, but it was diffused with a liberal 
and cheerful hand, to relieve the miseries and to 
promote the happiness and virtue of mankind. 
His charities were enormous, amounting, we 
have been informed, to little less, on an average, 
than £20,000 [nearly $100,000] a-year. Few 
plans of benevolence have been set on foot, in 
London, within the last 20 or 30 years, in con- 
nection with which his name did not appear as 
a munificent contributor. These, however, 
formed but a small portion of his benefactions. 
His private bounty silently flowed into innumer- 
able channels, unobserved by the public eye. 
The name of such a man should be held in hon- 
orable remembrance, as an example and incen- 
tive to others. The personal peculiarities of 
Mr. Gurney will long live in the memory of his 
friends. The fine stalwart frame, the hair white 
as driven snow, contrasting with a countenance 
still ruddy with kealth and beaming with hab- 
itual cheerfulness ; the brusque manner, and the 
loud and hearty voice—all expressive and elo- 
quent characteristics of the man—a man greatly 
revered and beloved, and followed to his grave 
*‘ by devout men with great lamentation.”’ 


Diep, On the 14th of 6th mo. last, in Mechanics- 
burgh, Sangamon Co., Ill., RricHarp Carmon, son 
of Phinehas Carmon, in the 4st year of his age, 
a member of Stanford Monthly Meeting, New 


York. 


—, At Palmyra, Lenawee Co., Mich., on the 
17th of 4th month last, George Crane, in the 74th 
year of his age, an Elder of Raisin Monthly Meet- 
ing. In 1809 he became a member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting in the State of New York. 
Though a man of few words, he was ardently at- 
tached to the Society of which he was a member, 
fully believing in the truths of the Gospel, and the 
doctrines professed by early Friends. His home 
was always made welcome to the traveller whose 
mission it was to build up the walls of Zion ; and 
not only to those, but the wayfaring stranger often 
received the hospitality of his house. He was a 
sincere friend of the oppressed, downtrodden slave 
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abstaining in a measure from the products of their 
labor, and giving his aid to the promulgation of the 
principles of freedom and justice. During his ill- 
ness he was not heard to complain or murmur, and 
at last his spirit quietly and peacefully left its 
earthly tenement, and has gone we trust to receive 
its everlasting reward in the realms of bliss. 


WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of the Board- 
ing School at West Town, in accordance with au- 
thority given them by the late Yearly Meeting, 
have concluded to raise the price of board and 
tuition for each pupil, from forty dollars to forty- 
five dollars per session, to commence with the 
winter session. 

Those Friends within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, who intend sending their chil- 
dren to the School the next session, will please 
enter them before the Ist of the Ninth month. 
Applications for admission are to be made to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, 
Philada. 

Philada., Sixth mo. 10, 1856. 


SAMUEL GURNEY. 


The name of Samuel Gurney has long been 
peculiarly identified with the Society of Friends 
—with our every Christian principle, with our 
every moral movement, with our every benevo- 


lent enterprise. Whilst the warm-hearted and 
munificent supporter of numerous works of 
mercy, by whomsoever set on foot, and towards 
whomsoever directed, he appeared to feel that 
the institutions of the Society had a peculiar 
claim upon him, and his hand was ever open to 
their requirements. Long will his name be re- 
membered in connection with our variousschools, 
not only from his generous support of these in- 
stitutions, but from the earnest interest he ever 
manifested in the success of their objects. In 
every department of Society-effort his death will 
leave a void, which probably no other can fill. 

In the memoirs recently given to the world 
of that Brother and Sister, whose walk on earth 
was one in which, like their great Example, 
they “went about doing good;” and in the 
more recently published memoir of Priscilla 
Gurney, who at an earlier age was gathered 
“fully ripe” into the heavenly garner, so many 
family details have been presented, that we 
think it unnecessary to dwell upon them in this 
brief notice. But for the unfailing aid, and 
open heart and purse of her honored and be- 
loved brother, the Christian labors of Elizabeth 
Fry would have been circumscribed, and her 
usefulness greatly lessened. His was the arm 
that supported her in her every charitable move- 
ment, and in common with Joseph John Gur- 
ney, his the aid that never failed her. 

Samuel Gurney lost his beloved wife on the 
14th of Second Month, 1855; and after that 
time his health, previously shaken, visibly de- 
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clined. He appears to have looked doubtfullY 
as to the probable termination of his illness, 
even before it had assumed, in the eyes of others, 
a decidedly serious character. Thus we recol- 
lect, that during a short interview we had with 
him in Lombard Street, when he was pretty 
regularly attending his business engagements, 
he spoke of the state of his health as one who 
felt it peculiarly uncertain, yet as one who had 
a good hope, and was willing to live or to die. 
He spoke of being favored with “a good degree 
of calm,” and a “ freedom from anxiety, which- 
ever way it may be.” 

He left London for Nice, in Tenth Month, 
1855—on his way resting at Paris for about a 
fortnight. A member of his family writes :— 

‘“‘ Nothing was more striking to me, than the 
entire calmness and cheerfulness with which he 
wound up his outward affairs before leaving 
home. He entirely laid aside all those objects 
into which he had entered with such lively in- 
terest and vigor—but all were given up without 
an apparent regret, though without any idea of 
ever resuming them—and during our stay at 
Nice, he often remarked, that ‘he had nota 
care left,’—as to outward things. His own 
state he was enabled wholly to leave, as he con- 
tinually expressed it, ‘in better hands’—his en- 
tire submission to the will of God and constant 
recognition of the hand of Providence were con- 
spicuous in all things. A broken and contrite 
spirit was the characteristic of his religious 
mind—he loved to dwell on the ‘halt and 
maimed,’ &c., being ‘ compelled to come in,’ 
and on the publican as soapplicable to himself. 
That beautiful hymn ‘Just as I am,’ he re- 
peatedly referred to, as exactly suited to his 
case.” 

He remained at Nice till the middle of the 
Fourth Month, surrounded by several members 
of his family, who at various times went out to 
see him. Though his state was one of increased 
weakness, he entered with interest into all that 
was going on, rarely missing the letters and 
newspapers from England. He took especial 
interest in everything that concerned the nego- 
tiations for peace, often expressing his wellknown 
sentiments upon the horrors of war. During 
the ae part of this visit he seemed to 
give up all hope of returning home, and appeared 
entirely ready to submit to what might be the 
result of his illness ; at the same time occasion- 
ally expressing a wish “ that if it was so ordered, 
he might be permitted to reach home again.” 

At the beginning of last Fifth Month, he left 
Nice on his return home, having, upon the 
whole, decidedly lost ground during his stay 
there. His first stage on leaving Nice was 
Cannes, where he remained a few days quite en- 
joying the beauties of the country. From 
thence he went to Fregus, Vidauban, Brignolles 
and Marseilles, where he was again glad of a 
rest before commencing his railway journey—he 
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having thus far travelled in his own carriage. 
On leaving Marseilles he went to Avignon, 
Valence, and Lyons, and up to the latter place 
no particular change was observed in his state ; 
and even there, though certain symptoms show- 
ed themselves of a scrious nature, his strength 
seemed nearly to maintain its ground. 
’ He was, however, delayed here for ten days, 
in consequence of increased suffering, and seem- 
ed quite to give up the idea of being able to 
move forward. Sometimes he would remark 
what a great comfort it was to have such peace 
granted to him. His great submission and hu- 
mility were striking features during his illness, 
increasing towards his end, and he remarked at 
various times on his utter unworthiness, saying 
that he felt he could only repeat the publican’s 
prayer—‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
An attempt was at last made to move forward, 
which answered better than could have been ex- 
pected, and he reached Macon without much 
difficulty. From this place his stages were to 
Dijon, Montbard, Sens, and Paris, where he ar- 
rived on the 3lst of Fifth Month, and that 
evening he appeared rather cheered at his arri- 
val there, and expressed a slight feeling of im- 
provement. On the Ist of Sixth Month there 
was a decided change for the worse, though his 
family hoped it arose more from the fatigue of 
the journey than a real alteration in his state. 
The next day, however, this continued, and a 
physician was called in, who at once took a most 
discouraging view of his state. He at this time 
suffered a great deal from extreme uneasiness 
and exhaustion, but continued to express great 
thankfulness for the peace that he experienced. 
This was remarkably the case on the last night 
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isters of the various dissenting congregations, 
who ten days afterwards presented an address 
of condolence to the family, signed by a large 


number of the inhabitants of the neighborhood. 
—London Friend. 


WitutiAM PENN. An Tlistorical Biography. 
By Hepworth Dixon. New Edition. 


Already Hepworth Dixon’s Life of “ William 
Penn’’ has taken rank asa classic among the 
masterpieces of our historic-biographic literature. 
As such it may be numbered even now, during 
its author’s lifetime, among the standard mem- 
orials of our great English Worthies. As it 
must be borne in recollection was equally the 
case with the biography of “ Horatio Nelson,” 
by Robert Southey, and of “‘ Thomas More,” by 
James Mackintosh. Little, therefore, it must 
be allowed, remains at this moment to be said in 
reference to any fresh reprint of a production so 
firmly established in the favor of the more dis- 
cerning part of our reading population. Noth- 
ing indeed for that matter—absolutely nothing 
in the way of supplementary criticism upon what 
is so far out of the range of the daily reviewer 
that it has attained a recognised position as an 
authority, at once, be it said, in the realms of 
history and in those of biography. Nothing— 
but for a certain curious Preface, ‘‘ A New Pre- 
face in Reply to the Accusations of Mr. Macau- 
lay’ A very remarkable argument to say the 
least of it—to say the most of it (and nota bit 
too much of it,) an argument from first to last 
perfectly triumphant! In the biographer of 
William Penn, Mr. Macaulay has decidedly 
‘Caught aTartar.’’ Never was there such an ez- 


of his life, when a remarkable covering of love | pose of a great writer's blunders, weaknesses, 


and peace seemed bestowed on him. 


his usual tenderness to those around him. His 
own often-repeated words were, “ It is peace, be 


} 


He con-} prejudices, obstinacy, insincerity, and precipita- 
stantly expressed himself with even more than | tion. 


Had the author of “ Satan” lived to read 
it, he would have felt himself avenged. The 
veteran Quarterly Reviewer, who was once upon 


still ;” and again, after being disturbed by sick- | a time Secretary to the Admiralty, and who— 
ness, ‘‘ We must pray for a continuance of our} rather more memorably than in that capacity, as 
‘ peace be still.’’’ Other members of his fam-| far as the general public were concerned as spec- 
ily, having been informed of his state, had now tators—was once upon a time scarified in the 
arrived, and on seeing them, amongst other ex-| great blue-and-buff contemporary, must have 


pressions he said, “ My blessing goes with you, 
my children.” Though much of calmness and 
peace was permitted to him, his last was a day 
of a good deal of trial and exhaustion of body ; 
though none around could doubt that the Ever- 
lasting Arm was underneath him. He entered, 
as we humbly trust, into everlasting rest at a 
quarter before six, aged 69 years. _ 

The funeral took place at Barking, on the 
14th. The respect paid by the neighborhood 
was remarkable. A numerous procession of the 
parishioners attended, preceding the cortege, and 
were drawn up around the grave before the ar- 
rival of the mourners. All sectarian feelings 
were laid aside, the procession being headed by 
the clergy of the district, followed by the min- 


chuckled recently in his arm chair over these 
thirty-four pages of scornful and withering com- 
ment: solaced as he read—and chuckled !—for 
any twinge that may have been provoked years 
ago by the perusal of Mr. Macaulay’s review of 
Mr. Croker’s edition of Mr. Boswell’s life of 
Johnson, the Lexicographer! Yes! infallibly 
this same “ Preface’ must have been very plea- 
sant reading, indeed, to the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Rigby, as it would assuredly have been “ nuts” 
to the late Rev. Robert Montgomery. And 
legitimately thus in either instance—Mr. Ma- 
caulay having at last discovered a Quid pro Quo, 
a Roland for his Oliver, the critic being eriti- 
cised, the reviewer reviewed! Mr. Dixon de- 
liberately and unsparingly trots his formidable 
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victim out, caparisoned inall the pomp and 
glitter of the resplendent panoply of his rhetoric 
—and shows his paces! He understands ob- 
viously all the mysteries of manege, and the re- 
sult is altogether a very uncommon exhibition 
in the literary amphitheatre. What enhances 
our sense of Mr. Dixon’s perfect mastery of his 
subject is the consciousness, of course, that he is 
firmly mounted all the while upon a favorite 
hobbyhorse—one very noble and exalted in its 
proportions. William Penn’s Biography it is— 
from the height of which our author-critic- 
satirist (“three gentlemen in one” like our old 
friends Cerberus and Captain Absolute) hurls 
down upon the prancing Pegasus of the great 
Whig annalist those brickbats of argument, hard, 
and stubborn, and substantial Facts! Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s well-known charges against Penn are 
taken verbatim, et literatim, et seriatim! There 
are eight of them in number, cight horrible 
charges in the black list, including among the 
crimes, and vices, and immoralities attributed 
to William Penn, those of extortion, lying, se- 

duction, intimidation, simony and treason! | 
Penn’s latest and greatest biographer, the bio- 
grapher indeed of William Penn from this time 
forth, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, resolutely takes 
these eight terrible accusations, one by one, and | 
refutes them utterly and completely beyond the 
possibility of any future revival of them either 
or any- 


in Macaulay’s “ History of England,” 
where else in the whole range of historic or 


biographic literature. He takes, first of all, 
because he considers it to be the most serious 
of these accusations, the charge (I.) directed 
against Penn by Mr. Macaulay, to the effect that 
he (Penn) extorted money from the Taunton 
girls for the benefit of the maids of honor! 
Proving that the Penn really implicated in this 
transaction was not William Penn the Quaker, 
but George Penne, a pardon broker and a games- 
ter—a man in those days as infamous as he was 
notorious. Secondly, Mr. Dixon takes Mr. 
Macaulay’s next charge (I1.) against the hero 
of his book, to the effect that he (J ’enn) tried to 
seduce Kiffin into courtly ways! Proving that 
so far from Penn being employed in the work of 
seduction (as Mr. Macaulay intimates) Kiffin 
(who, of course, is the chief authority in the 
matter) states exactly the reverse—Penn (as 
Mr. Dixon puts it) not going to Kiffin, but Kiffin 
to Penn. Thirdly, our author takes Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s next charge (IiI.) against the great 
Quaker, to the effect that he (Penn) tried 
to gain the Prince of Orange’s assent to the De- 
claration of Indulgence ! Pr roving by the incon- 
trovertible evidence of dates, that Penn did not 
go to the Hague, that he could not go to the 
Hague to persuade William to support the De- 
claration of Indulgence. Fourthly, Mr. Dixon 
takes the next charge (1V.) brought against 
Penn by Mr. Macaulay, to the effect that he 
(Penn) was employed to terrify, caress, or bribe 


| opposition to this, that Penn’s 
| positively “in favor of,” 


Proving, in diree* 
influence was 
instead of ‘ against’ 
the Fellows of Magdalene. Fifthly, Mr. Dixon 
takes Mr. Macaulay’s next charge (V.) against 
Penn—namely, that he (Penn) excused himself 
before the council with a falsehood ! Proving 
that no falsehood at all passed from the lips of 
Penn before the council, either expressed or im- 
plied. Sixthly, our author takes Mr. Macaulay’s 
next accusation (VI.) against the Quaker, the 
charge that he (Penn) told Lord Sydney some- 
thing very like a lie, and confirmed it with some- 
thing very like an oath! Proving the direct 
negative of this by Lord Sydney’s letter to King 
William—a Jetter, be it observed, which is ac- 
tually Mr. Macaulay's sole authority for his most 
flagitious statements. Seventhly, he takes the 


the Fellows of Magdelene ! 


| annalist’s next charge (VII.) against the unfor- 


tunate object of all these shameless misrepresen- 
tations, to wit, the one asserting that he (Penn) 
sent a message to James exhorting him to re- 
turn with 30,000 men! Proving that the soli- 
tary foundation for the charge anywhere addu- 
cible by the historian is one he is absolutely 
ashamed to adduce, namely, an obscure spy, 
worthy of no credence whatever, one Williamson. 
Eighthly, Mr. Dixon takes the crowning accu- 
sation upon the black list, (VIII.) that in which 
Penn is charged by Mr. Macaulay with doing 
his best to bring a foreign army into England ! 
Proving that Mr. Macaulay’s one witness, 
Avaux, the only authority mentioned by him in 
support of this monstrous accusation, never says 


anything at all of the kind, never even suggests 


any idea of an endeavor so unpatrivtic as this, 
imputing to Penn, the man of Peace, the design 
of abandoning his native land to internecine 
war for the advantage of a cause in which he 
had no poiitical interest whatever, the then fal- 
len and desperate cause of the Jacobites. Q. “4. 
D., in short, may henceforth be stereotyped at 
the close of each of these eight masterly and 
triumphant refutations.—London Friend. 


GALAXIES, OR STAR SYSTEMS. 


When the star shepherds (astronomers) of 
olden Greece kept nightly watch upon the twink- 
ling flock, that strayed or rested in the unmeas- 
ured fields of dark immensity, their eyes often 
turned in wonder upon a stream of “ milky” 
light, that mysteriously engirdled the star sown 
space as with a belt of zone. As these early 
observers possessed a language that was richer 
than their science, they found a very happy 
name for this interesting object, although they 
could not determine anything concerning its 
nature; they called it Galazxias kuklos, or the 
Milky Circle ;” and this designation proved to 
be so appropriate and full of force, that it has 
remained in favor with star-craftsmen even to 
the present time. Whenever the living succes 
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Sors of the early ciemedinn nine who 


have gone far towards interpreting the myste- 
ries that so puzzled their predecessors—wish now, 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
to allude to this remarkable circlet of the noc- 
turnal sky, they still recur to the expressive ep- 
ithet conferred upon it by the Greeks, and speak 
of it as the “ Milky-way,” or “ Galaxy.” 

But the star-craftsmen of modern times, hav- 
ing caught a glimpse of mysterious gleams, do 
not sit down and wonder at them, as the old 
star shepherds did ; they, on the contrary, open 
their eyes to a million times thbir natural size, 
and then, with these wonderfully enlarged or- 
gans of vision, they look into the mysteries, and 
detect in their depths meaning and purpose. 
Sir William Herschel made his eye four feet 
wide, three quarters of a century ago, in order 
that he might scrutinize this milky stream of 
the sky; and, with his organ of vision thus ren- 
dered telescopic, or, ‘ far-seeing,”’ he discerned 
in it stars by hundreds of thousands. Upon one 
memorable occasion, he counted no less than 
50,000 stars in a small strip of it not more than 
thirty times the breadth of the full moon. In 
that narrow region, therefore, he saw twelve 
times as many stars as the unaided eye perceives 
in the entire heavens. Here then, is the expla- 
nation of the phosphorescence of the Milky- 
way ; it is composed of myriads of stars, with- 
drawn so far from the eye into the remoteness 
of space, that the entire light of the collective 
host is blended into one faint misty gleam, that 
is almost upon the point of vanishing from un- 
aided human vision, even when contemplated 
in contrast with the utter blackness of night’s 
deep shadow. A “galaxy” is a mighty star- 
host, banded together in thickly serried ranks, 
but so confused with each other in extreme dis- 
tance, that the several ranks and individuals 
are alike incapable of being distinguished. It 
is the “sheen of their spears,” alone that glances 
to the earth. 

Sir William Herschel found that a star-group 
consisting of 5000 individuals, would have been 
discerned in the midnight heavens, by the help 
of his large four feet wide telescope, as a faint 
speck of light, if 300,000 times as remote again 
as the nearest star in the firmament. As, there- 
fore, numbers of such faint specks of light were 
visible to the glance of this noble instrument, 
he inferred that those specks were star galaxies 
thus far away ; that they were really star-groups, 
so far off that light-beams could only flash from 
them by a passage of close upon a million of 
years. The recent discoveries of Lord Rosse 
have gone a long way to confirm the sagacious 
deduction of the illustrious astronomer of the 
eighteenth century. In his still more gigantic 
instrument, many of Sir William Herschel’ 8 
faint specks are now seen as glorious masses of 
stars, clustering round each other as thick as 
bees in adense swarm. The leviathan telescope 
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of Lord Renn, which has accomplished this i in- 
teresting result, opens the enormous pupil with 
something like an 80,000 eye-penetrating power, 
and pierces as far again into remoteness as the 
great telescope of Sir William Herschell did. 
Still, it seems only to have carried human vision 
a comparatively trifling and unimportant step 
nearer to the bounds of universal space; for 
there, upon the new horizon which its penetra- 
ting glance brings into sight, fresh faint specks 
of starless light loom as intractable and irresol- 
vable to its powers as the old ones were before. 
The veteran philosopher, Baron Humboldt, a 
very high authority in these matters, after a de- 
liberate consideration of all the circumstances 
concerned, has placed his belief upon record in 
the pages of Cosmos, that some of these specks 
reveal themselves to the observer by means of 
light-beams which started from them millions 
of years ago. And so again, in all probability, 
still larger telescopes, that would discern stars 
in these specks, would still find other specks 
beyond them which have never yet presented 
themselves to human vision. Such is the uni- 
verse which astronomical science now calls upou 
the intellect of mankind to recognise ; a scheme 
in which star-systems, each composed of myriads 
of orbs, are as numerous as the stars themselves 
are in the glorious firmament of night, and in 
which these star-systems are distributed through 
an expanse that flashing light cannot cross in 
millions of years, although it can circle round 
the earth, seemingly so vast, eight times in a 
second! To an intelligence that has been made 
capable of fathoming these depths, and compre- 
hending these results, the universe really pre- 
sents itself as “‘ unfinished,” or “ infinite.” “In- 
finity”’ properly means that which is not finished 
or bounded (infinitus) within the scope of hu- 
man investigation or research. 


A NEW MODE OF TREATING ASPHYXIA. 


Dr. Marshall Hall, an eminent London physi- 
cian and an extensive medical writer, has just 
given to the world the results of a series of 
investigations on Asphyxia, or the suspended 
animation resulting from immersion in water, 
which are interesting in the highest degree, and 
if in the hands of others found to be effectual, 
will revolutionize the entire method of treating 
persons found drowned. 

The following are the rules adopted by the 
Royal Humane Society of London for the relief 
of Asphyxia, and are the same as those in 
general use elsewhere : 

1. Convey the body carefully, with the head 
and shoulders supported in a raised position, to 
the nearest house. 

2. Strip the body and rub it dry, then wrap 
it in hot blankets and place it in a warm bed- 
chamber free from smoke. 

3. Wipe and cleanse the mouth and nostrils. 
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4. In order to restore the natural warmth of, of resuscitation from this source are abandoned. 
the body, move a heated warming-pan over the | “Nothing,” says Dr. Hall, “can exceed the 
spine ; put hot bladders of water or heated bricks | beauty of this life-giving, (if life can be given,) 
to the pit of the stomach, the arm-pits and soles | process.’ 
of the feet; cover the body with hot flannels;} The high source from which they emanate, as 
rub the body briskly with the hand, and immerse | well as their simplicity, renders these sugges- 
it in a common bath at 100 degrees. | tions worthy of grave consideration, and we would 

5. Volatile salts to be passed over the nostrils. | earnestly recommend them to the attention of 

6. No more persons to be admitted than|the members of our Humane Society.—JN. Y. 
necessary. Evening Post. 

To these rules Dr. Marshall Hall seriously 
objects, and with some show of reason. The| From Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 
suspended animation in the case of drowning | PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF CITIES. 
arises from two distinct causes; first,a want of}  ‘‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
the air usually received in the process of respi-} London is now the greatest concentration of 
ration, and second, a retention of carbonic acid | human power the world has ever known. Will 
gas in the lungs and its final permeation in the | its supremacy be permanent? or will it, like its 
blood vessels. This permeation produces a poison predecessors, be eclipsed by western rivals ? 
capable of disorganizing the blood, and producing| New Yorkers do not doubt, and, indeed, have 
death from this cause alone. ' no reason to doubt, that their city, now number- 

In the practice of the Humane Society, which | ing little more than one-third of the population 
seeks to elevate the temperature of the body | of London, will, within the next fifty years, be 
by hot blankets and hot applications, this per-| greater than the metropolis of the British Em- 
meation is greatly increased, and the injurious | pire. 


effects of carbonic acid gas facilitated. It is 


New York, with herimmediate dependencies, 
well known that the capacity of the human body 


numbers about 900,000. Since 1790 she has 


‘ 


to sustain a state of suspended animation is! established a law of growth which doubles her 
greatly increased by a temperature as low as/ population once in fifteen years. If this law 
tifty degrees, and is lessened by increasing this | continues to operate, she may be expected to 
temperature. If animation is not speedily | possess 1,800,000 in 1871; 3,600,000 in 1886; 


restored by this or some other remedial appli-| and 7,200,000 in i901. If twenty years be al- 
cation, the elevation of the temperature soon | lowed New York as her future period of dupli- 
changes the case from one of apparent to real | cation, she would still overtake London by the 
death. lend of fifty years. London may then have five 
Again, Dr. Hall objects to removing the | millions ; New York will almost certainly have 
patient to the nearest house, because it occupies | more than that number. 
valuable time, which should be employed in| Will the star of empire become stationary at 
effectual restorative means; and also because, | New York ? 
unless the weather is inclement, he is better off} The interior plain of North America has with- 
in the open air than in the more confined | in itself more means to sustain a dense popula- 
atmosphere of a dwelling. tion in civilized comfort than any other region 
When a person is recovered from the water} of the world. The star of empire cannot be ar- 
in a state of suspended animation, the body is| rested in its western course before it reaches 
flaccid and cool, the respiration is suspended, | this plain. Its most promising city at present 
and the entire functions of life appear to be at} is Chicago. The law of its growth since 1840 
anend. ‘The object of treatment is to attempt! seems to be a duplication within four years. In 
to restore the breathing process, and with the | 1840 it numbered 4,479. In June of this year 
success of this will return the action of the | it will contain 88,000. At the same rate of in- 
other functions. crease carried forward, it would overtake New 
Dr. Hall has pointed out one impediment tothe | York within twenty years. If six years be al- 
restoration of this function, which has hitherto | lowed for each future duplication, Chicago would 
escaped notice. This is the falling back of the | overtake New York in thirty-three years. If the 
tongue across the top of the glottis, or entrance | growth of Chicago should in future be measured 
into the windpipe. ‘The first step in Dr. Hall’s| by a duplication of every seven years, it would 
process is to remove this difficulty by placing | contain 5,622,000 in forty-two years. 
the patient upon his face and breast, instead of} In 1901, forty-five years from this time, the 
his back as is usually done. central plain, including the Canadas, will con- 
The body is then turned slowly upon its side, | tainabouteighty millions of people. Itschief city 
and returned as slowly to its first position upon | may be reasonably expected to contain about one- 
the breast and face. This motion, whose effect | tenth of this population. Before the end of this 
is to cause a considerable amount of air in the | century, the cities and towns of the central plain 
lungs to be expelled and reinspired, is to be| will contain, with their suburbs, not less than 
kept up until breathing is restored, or all hopes 'half of the entire population ; that is to say, 
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forty millions. Ilow these millions shall be ap- 
portioned among the cities of that day is a sub- 
ject for curious speculation. 

Some twenty-eight years ago it was predicted 
by the writer that one or more interior cities of 
North America would, within fifty years, become 
larger than New Orleans, and ultimately second 
only to New York. Cincinnatiand St. Louis were 
then believed to be the favored points. About 
sixteen years ago canals and railways gave indi- 
cations of their ability to transfer the seats of 
commerce of the interior plain from the river 
to the lake borders. It was then confidently 
asserted that the greatest cities would grow up 
at Chicago, Toledo, and other commercial poiuts | 
on the great lakes. 

To most men, at that time, the idea that any 
lake city west of Buffalo could become larger 
than that chief receptacle of lake commerce 
seemed as preposterous as did the opinion, a doz- 
en years earlier, that New Orleans could be ri- 
valled by Cincinnati. To him it appeared as 
certain as the movement of time, that Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland and some other commercial | 
points on the lakes, would become greater than | 
Buffalo. Chicago leads the procession, having 
passed Buffalo the present year. Cleveland and | 
Detroit are to follow next, to be succeeded by 
Toledo, which will certainly pass these, and be 
only second to Chicago, if indeed she becomes 
not a successful rival of that city in the long | 
race for supremacy. 





’" REVIEW. 


E season of sensibility and poetry and of 


present enjoyment. We are shielded now from 
winter, on the one hand by spring, and on the 
other by autumn. ‘There is now an abounding 
richness of foliage, a depth and beauty of colors, 
freshness and power of life, with no trace of 
decay and death. ‘All nature is covered with 
light and leaves; streams are bubbling, birds 
singing, the quiet quadrupeds feeding, every- 
thing is enjoyment.”’ 

Yet, all men do not see this beauty, nor share 
in this joy. Many are so engrossed with the 
practical concerns of life, that they care little 
for any thing which cannot be converted into 
dollars and cents. 

“The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen among the leaves ; 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives 
Though all around is beautifal.” 

With the balmy air of this summer morning 
around us, we protest against such insensibility 
and coarse materialism. Who made this beau- 
tiful season? And why did He make it? 
Certainly, not for us to pass through it, blind- 
fold. Nat for us to be so bound up with petty 
cares and troubles, or so absorbed in business 
and frivolous pursuits that we should have neither 
time nor inclination to notice His works. It is 
both our privilege and duty to observe this beau- 
ty and to participate in this joy. 

Piety presents one of her most winning aspects 


Between 1840 and 1830 the chief cities of! when she walks forth amid the works of nature, 


the central plain, taken together, increased at | 
the annual rate of 11 per cent. compounded. | 
This rate was much exceeded by the most flour- 


and at every exhibition of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, lifts her eye to heaven, saying— 
“My Farner made them all!” 


ishing. St. Louis had an average annual increase | Indeed, it seems strange that any intelligent 


of 18 per cent.; Chicago over 20 per cent.; and 
Milwaukie of 26 per cent. Since 1850, for six 
years to June, 1856, Chicago has continued to 
increase at the average rate of 20 per cent, com- | 
pounded yearly. Toledo has a little exceeded 
that rate. Detroit and Cleveland have had a 
like annual increase of 16 per cent. Of the Can- 
adian cities of the plain no one, except perhaps 
Montreal, can claim to be numbered among the 
future great marts of the world. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUMMER. 


Summer is the season, above all others, of 
beauty and enjoyment. Winter has its frosts 


creature can open his eyes at this season, and 
not feel moved to adore and to worship. Look 
up at this blue sky, O man! and you look off 
into infinitude. Your eye fails, the telescope 
fails, aye, even thought fails, as you plunge into 
the abysses of space. Look abroad, then, on 
your own familiar landscape, and you are lost 
again, if you try to comprehend it in all its 
parts. Take up that little flower at your side. 


| A short time ago, it was a seed blown about by 


|the wind. Lodging here, it found its way into 
| the soil, where, under favoring influences, it 
| germinated, sending its radicle downward, its 
| plume upward, until leaves, stalk, buds and 
| blossoms were successfully produced. How 
| Many agencies in the ground and in the air 


aud pelting storms; Spring, nothwithstanding have combined to build up that little plant! 
her buds and birds, is yet changeable and chilly ; | And how perfectly they have done their work ! 
and Autumn, with her cornucopia of fruits and | Could you construct such avegetable mechanism’ 
her many colored mantle, is yet not without a! Could you raise its pillars, frame its braces, put 
tinge of sadness; for her beauty is the beauty | in its water works, and roof over and varnish 
of decay, and her abundance the immediate | the whole so well? And with all the pencils 
precursor of blasting and death. But summer! and brushes and patterns in the world, could 
is the season of equal warmth, of the perfection | you paint such 2 blossom? And with all the 
of vegetable growth and beauty, the season | arts of the apothecary, could you distil such 
which calls man forth to commune with nature,' perfume? Now, look abroad on the landscape, 
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and tell me how many just as wonderful plants 
lie betweén you and the horizon. And so, take 
the tree under which you sit; analyze it from 
root to topmost leaf ; then count the trees of the 
field and forest within your view, each of which 
is as full of wonders, and then say if nature 
does not show a present Deity! When Linnzeus 
was one day rambling in the fields with his pu- 
pils, “‘ he laid his hand upon the green turf, and 
said he had that under his hand, whose con- 
sideration might justly occupy all of them a 
considerable portion of their lives. He verified 
this assertion by showing them that within that 
small space, there were thirty-four different 
species, either of grass, or moss, or insects, or 
animalcules, or varieties of minerals.’’ 

The microscope aids us greatly in our obser- | 
vations of nature. That insect floating in the | 
sunbeam, when examined by this instrument, | 
exhibits the colors of the rainbow and the high- | 
est finish in all its structure. The down on the | 
surface of this leaf-stalk becomes a multitude of | 
huge thorns; “its minute sap-vessels appear | 
like the most perfect cut glass.” That drop of | 
dew sparkling on the end of a leaf, contains a | 
multitude of happy animalcules who yet do not | 
affect its transparency. Whatever you examine, | 
you are surprised at the multiplicity of new ob- | 
jects discovered, and the perfection of their, 
several parts. But what are those few objects | 
under your eye, to the countless millions of just | 
such objects immediately around you! Take 
in, then, the whole green earth, and see if the 
thought does not confound you. And yet, these 
sights God causes to pass before us every sum- 
mer’s day. How can we fail to regard them | 
with devout admiration. 

Summer, as we have said, is a season of en- } 
joyment, No one can look over the earth now | 
without feeling this. The scene daily before us | 
is only one of the many evidences that God de- 
sires us to be happy. Life ought not to be a} 
period of unremitting toil and care. O brother | 
man, relax thy stern and too anxious brow, open | 
thine eyes, unstop thy ears, and consent to be | 
happy. And yet, life should not be deemed a 
season of enjoyment, merely. The harvest 
should not be gathered before it is ripe, nor 
should one be consumed while another is ne- 
glected to be sown. There are duties to be 
done, as well as pleasures to be enjoyed. Indo- 
lence, self-indulgence and youthful excesses of 
all sorts are drafts on manhood and old age ; and 
drafts which, if the man lives to honor, will 
leave him a weak and miserable beggar.— 

Country Gentleman. 


A quiet exposition of truth has a better ef- 
fect than a violent attack on error. Truth ex- 
tirpates weeds, by working its way into their 
place, and leaving for them no room to grow. 





REVIEW. 


MORE CAMELS FOR TEXAS. 


The United States steamship Surprise, now 
lying at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is to be sent 
again in a few weeks for a reinforcement to the 
stock of camels brought in by her on her last 
trip, and landed in Texas for the United States 
Government uses. It has been found that the 
experiment succeeds admirably, and that for 
the transfer of the United States stores across 
the plains of Texas, the camel is perfectly fitted, 
and withstands the soil and climate of the coun- 
try without any difficulty. Thus far only thirty- 
five have been brought. It is intended in the 
next trip to bring fifty. 





THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
BY MARIA NORRIS. 


O! not alone in tented field 

Are armies pitched or battles planned ; 
The trusty sword and dinted shield 

Are not in every hero's band. 
Soldiers in life’s calm walks are found ; 

To-night the quiet moon hath shone 
On many a wortbicr battle-ground 

Than Waterloo or Marathon. 


The fight for daily bread may be 
As noble io the sight of God 
As avy march of victory 
$y kaiser or by ewperor trod. 
For mean or mighty, great or small, 
Iz not the heavenly Master’s test— 
The motive is the gauge of all 
Who seek to win His servants’ rest. 


The battle-field is everywhere ; 
Our foes lie close about our way; 
Temptation, Riches, Want, or Care 
Provoke the contest day by day. 
And he who in the deadly fight 
Maintains his courage firm and strong— 
Who keeps his armor pure and bright— 
Shall wio the victor’s crown ere long. 


Dear uvkuown friend, whose narrow life 

Seems bounded by the things of sense ; 
Whose sou! disdains the petty strife, 

And longs for wings to bear it hence— 
I know full well thy weary way, 

The toil-stained feet, the spirit spent, 
The pang of each successless day— 


Each cry to the Omnipotent. . 


I too have bave suffered and have fought, 
I tuo have kaown the ills of life ; 
I know how deur is victory bought, 
How sharp and sudden is the strife. 
Yet pray and trust, relief is nigh; 
And when the shock is overpast, 
The friend who scrupied not to die 
Will vindicate bis love at last. 


O! not alone in tented field 
Are armies pitched and battles planned; 
The trusty sword and diuted shield 
Are not in every bero’s hand. 
Each struggle that has cost thee dear, 
Though trifling in a mortal’s eye, 
Each sacrifice that claimed a teat, 
Is registered beyond the eky. 


Ladies’ Companion. 
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REVIEW. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forercn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamer Persia 
arrived at New York on the 23d ult., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 12th. There is nothing new 
in relation to American affairs, except a milder 


tone of the London press relative to the Ceutral | 


American question. 

A meeting was held in London on the 11th inst., 
for the purpose of furthering a general half-holiday 
on the Seventh day of the week, the earlier pay- 
ment of wages, and the better observance of the 
Sabbath. 

France.—The Regency bill has been unani- 
mously voted by the Senate. That body has also 
voied a credit of ten millions of francs for repairing 
the damages caused by the inundations. The 
Lord Mayor of London has forwarded subscrip- 
tions amounting to 600,00@ francs, and additional 
sums have been furnished by other English towns. 
The Viceroy of Egypt has given 30,000 francs. 

The harvest had commenced in the south of 
France, and wherever the crops had not suffered 
from the inundations, the produce was abundant 
and of good quality. The fine weather had also 
been favorable to the vines. 

Germany.—The Russian government has invited 
the Germanic Confederation to accede to the stipu- 
lations of the 23d protocol of the Congress of Paris 
relative to mediation in case of international differ- 
ences. We have no account of any action on the 
proposition by the Diet. 

IraLy.—Parma continues in a disturbed state. 
A railroad has been opened from Rome to Frascati, 
aud is to be continued to the Neapolitan frontier. 


Russia.—A ‘plan for the gradual extinction of 


seridom is said to oceupy the attentiou of the 
government. It is proposed to raise a loan, by 
means of which the government will purchase the 
seris from their owners, and then liberate them on 
certain conditions. 

An imperial decree extends the amnesty ac- 
corded to refugees of the western provinces of 
Russia, to those who took partin the events of 
1830 and 1831. 

The hopes entertained in Poland of a change in 


the government system, have not been realized. | 


The old difficulties on the frontiers still remain, 


and notwithstanding the close of the war, recruit- | 


ing is carried on as in former years 


The portions of the Crimea held by the Allies | 
It is said | 
to be the intention of the government to settle the | 
Greek military volunteers in the Crimea, on the | 
land abandoned by the Tartars, exempt from taxes | 
The state will also advance to | 
each father of a family 200 silver roubles, and edu- | 


have been formally given up to Russia. 


during fifty years. 


cate the children at its own expense. 


Turkey.—The Porte has fixed the amount to be | 


paid by its non-Mussu]man subjects for exemption 
from military service, at 62,500,000 piastres, (more 
than $4,000,000) yearly. The number of males 
in the different communions is estimated at 
7,000,000, but the price is fixed only temporarily, 
till a general census shall supply data for fixing it 
definitively. 

Latrxr.—The steamer Arabia arrived at Halifax 
on the 28th with Liverpool dates to the 19th, but 
the news is not important, except that a formidable 
insurrection had occurred in Spain. 

Centrat America.—General Walker was in- 
augurated as President of Nicaragua on the 12th 
ult. Many of the natives consider his inaugura- 


tion as a usurpation, and have declared against 
him. 

British America.—The Provincial Legislature 
of New Brunswick has repealed the prohibitory 
| liquor law, and restored the license law. 


Domestic.—Advices from San Francisco are to 

}the 5th ult. S. R. Hopkins, a member of the Vig- 
ilance Committee, having attempted to arrest a 
man, was stabbed, though not fatally, by D.S. 
Terry, Associate Judge of the Supreme Court. 
The latter took refuge in one of the State armories, 
| but the Committee speedily rallied a large force, 
‘invested the building, and took the inmates pris- 
oners. The other armories of the State troops 
were also invested, the troops forced to surrender, 
and the arms taken possession of by the Commit- 
tee. The troops were subsequently released on 
parole. Two vessels freighted with arms for the 
State authorities, were seized in the bay by armed 
| vessels belonging to the Committee. The com- 
mander of one of the latter was subsequently ar- 
rested by the Federal officers, on a charge of piracy. 
The Committee disclaim all intention of opposing 
the Federal authorities, but the State authorities 
have apparently given up all attempts at resisting 
the Committee, at least for the present. 

John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, has been nomi- 
nated by the President to the Senate as Governor 
of Kansas, Wilson Shannon being removed. 

Concress.—The Senate, on the 23d ult., passed 
a joint resolution authorizing Lieut. Maury, and 
other naval officers, to accept medals from foreign 
governments, for services to the cause of science 
and humanity. On the 24th, a bill passed for the 
protection of American citizens who may discover 
deposits of guano. Wilson, of Mass., submitted a 
resolution, on the 25th, requesting the Presidentto 
inform the Senate whether the report of General 
Smith’s refusal to protect the citizens of Leaven- 

| worth from armed bands of marauders, is true, 
and if so, whether it was in accordance with his 
instructions. The bill toamend the diplomatic 
and consularsystems passed on the 28th. A reso- 
| lution was adopted requesting the President to in- 
form the Senate what information the government 
possessed relative to the proceedings of the 
| Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 

The House of Representatives adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole amendments to the Army 
Appropriation bill, declaring that, until the laws of 
the Territorial Legislature of Kansas shall be con - 
firmed by Congress, and until Congress shall de- 
cide whether that body was properly chosen, the 
U.S. military force shall uot be employed to en- 
force those laws, nor shall any citizen of Kansas 
be compelled to serve on the posse of any officer 
acting as Marshal or Sheriff of the Territory; and 
that it shall be the duty of the President to use 
those forces to preserve peace and protect the 
citizens against unlawful search and seizure, on 
the highways of Missouri and elsewhere, to dis- 
arm the present militia, recall the U.S. arms in 
| their possession, and prevent armed men from en- 
| tering the Territory to disturb the peace, or to en- 
force real or pretended Jaws. The bill thus 
amended, passed the House on the 29th. A bill 
for the re-organization of the Territory of Kansas, 
providing the usual machinery, protecting the 
rights of free speech, &c., liberating the persons 
imprisoned for alleged violations of the laws of 
the pro-slavery legislature, and restoring the Mis- 
scuri restriction, also passed—yeas 88, nays 74. 





